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Mr.  Accum,  a practical  chemist,  some  years  ago, 
published  a book  entitled  “ Death  in  the  Pot and 
this  brief  address  might,  quite  as  appropriately,  be 
headed  “ Death  in  the  Parish.” 

The  sanatory  condition  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  of  this  metropolis  in  particular,  has  of  late  ex- 
cited great  attention  ; and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion has  been  collected  by  numerous  and  intelligent 
inquirers.  As  a summary  of  remarkable  facts,  which 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  reflecting  person, 
I would  more  particularly  refer  my  fellow  parish- 
ioners, to  the  Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Asso- 
ciation on  Lord  Lincoln’s  Bill.# 

The  object  which  I have  in  view  in  printing  and 
circulating  this  address,  is  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  affluent,  not  merely  to  the  general  question  of 
sanatory  regulations  as  affecting  the  community  ; 
but  to  the  special  bearing,  which  a neglected  state 
of  the  population  of  their  neighbourhoods  must  have 

* This,  with  other  publications  on  this  subject,  can  be  had  ’at 
Renshaw’s  in  the  Strand. 
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on  their  own  immediate  health,  and  on  that  of  their 
families  and  dependants. 

For  this  purpose  I could  wish  to  pass  in  review 
the  local  circumstances  which  tend  to  deteriorate 
the  condition  of  our  parish  of  St.  James : which 
contains,  including  stables  and  sheds,  about  4000 
rated  tenements,  and  38,000  inhabitants. 

No  doubt  now  exists  of  the  importance  to  health 
of  good  drainage  and  sewerage.  Let  us  then  see 
how  this  has  been  provided  for  in  the  district  under 
the  Westminster  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  of  which 
St.  James’s  parish  forms  a part. 

From  a report,  made  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  pre- 
sent able  surveyor  of  the  Commission,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  greater  portion  of  the  sewers  may  be 
compared  to  an  elongated  cesspool ! For  the  advan- 
tage of  living  over,  and  inhaling  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions from  this  wide  flat-bottomed  cesspool,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  have  been  taxed,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  22  years,  to  the  extent  of  £565,000, 
exclusive  of  the  enormous  outlay  of  upwards  of  one 
million,  calculated  to  have  been  expended  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  in  new  sewers  and  drains.  Scarcely 
credible  as  this  statement  may  seem,  not  the  less 
startling  is  the  fact,  that  simply  to  correct  the  errors  of 
construction,  on  which  such  sums  have  been  lavished, 
a rate  must  forthwith  he  levied  to  produce  £40,000, 
and  a like  rate  continue  to  be  levied  for  several  years. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  mal-construction 
of  the  sewers  in  question,  than  the  fact,  that  upon 
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examination  of  the  deposit  of  soil  and  filth  aceumu- 
lated  in  them,  the  lowest  calculation  of  the  sullage 
amounted  to  2,500,000  cubic  feet.  The  sewer  water 
also,  mixed  with  the  exudations  from  cesspools,  is 
represented  as  filtering  through  the  porous  walls  of 
the  sewers, — percolating  the  earth, — sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  houses, — rising  in  the  lower 
walls, — and  tainting  the  atmosphere  with  gaseous 
fumes  of  the  most  noxious  description. 

Until  recently,  though  heavily  taxed  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  James’s 
Place,  have  had  to  put  up  with  a sewer  so  utterly 
inadequate  as  to  render  cesspools  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  excavating  for  the  new  sewer,  besides  five 
others  in  its  line,  no  less  than  three  cesspools  were 
discovered  in  a single  house.  Though  fresh  air  might 
enter  during  the  day,  in  what  state  must  this  house 
have  been  during  the  night,  with  every  modern 
contrivance  to  exclude  ventilation  and  the  vapours 
from  these  poison-pits  ascending  and  vitiating 
the  air  of  the  whole  interior.  Before  1841,  the 
greater  part  of  Piccadilly  was  without  a sewer 
at  all  ! These  facts  are  cited,  because,  if  this  has 
been  the  state  of  things  in  two  such  respectable 
localities,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  neglected  condi- 
tion of  less  important  parts  of  the  parish.* 

* How  long  is  this  inefficient  Commission  to  exist  ? when  will 
the  Lord  Chancellor  gratify  the  representative  Vestries  of  Mary- 
lebone,  St.  George’s,  and  St.  James’s,  by  superseding  the  pre- 
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But  defective  drainage  and  the  existence  of  cess- 
pools are  productive  of  other  and  not  less  to  be  de- 
precated evils.  It  is  now  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
the  water  obtained  from  wells  and  pumps,  even 
at  a considerable  distance  from  sewers  and  cess- 
pools, is  frequently  so  impregnated  with  noxious 
ingredients,  as  to  be  unfit  for  drink,  and,  if  used, 
destructive  to  health.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
when  referring  to  the  effects  of  impure  water,  that 
both  sight  and  taste  are  frequently  unable  to  detect 
the  most  pernicious  of  those  matters  on  which  the 
unwholesomeness  of  the  liquid  depends. 

Much  might  here  be  added  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  supply  of  water  for  public  as  well  as  for  private 
purposes.  Even  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  the 
supply  is  intermittent ; and  though  tanks  may  par- 
tially remedy  the  inconvenience,  they  also  are  open 
to  many  and  grave  objections.  The  sufferings  of 
the  poorer  classes  both  from  the  deficient  quantity 
and  defective  quality  of  the  water  in  this  parish, 
are  so  fully  described  by  Mr.  Toynbee,*  Surgeon  to 

sent,  and  issuing  a fresh  Commission,  consisting  of  a few  capable 
persons  not  being  Surveyors,  Architects,  or  Speculators  in 
building,  or  other  Agents  of  Property. 

* What  a blessing  it  is,  that  among  the  medical  profession,  there 
arebenevolent  men,  like  Mr.  Toynbee,  who,  looking  beyond  the  mere 
routine  of  attendance  on  their  patients,  anxiously  investigate,  and 
fearlessly  expose,  those  defects  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes,  by  which,  in  addition  to  poverty,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  much  needless  suffering,  which  provident  regulations 
might  alleviate,  and,  in  a great  measure,  prevent. 
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the  St.  George’s  and  St.  James’s  Dispensary,  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns  Com- 
mission, which  may  be  purchased  separately  for  a 
shilling,  that  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  that  evidence,  which  it  would  be  in- 
justice to  the  subject  to  abridge. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  and  comment  on  cer- 
tain nuisances  existing  in  the  parish,  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  brought  within  the  range  of  po- 
lice, at  least  in  this  country. 

There  are  in  the  parish  : 

14  Cowsheds. 

2 Slaughter-houses. 

3 Boiling-houses. 

7 Bone  Stores. 

1 Zincking  Establishment. 

Cowsheds. — The  following  particulars  gleaned 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Aulsebrook,  a competent 
medical  gentleman,  will  convince  every  one  that 
these  cowsheds  are  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  who  dwell  in  their  vicinity.  The  condition  of 
the  animals,  as  there  shewn,  and  the  effect  of  it  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk  drawn  from  them,  are  also 
matters  which  merit  the  gravest  consideration. 

“Two  of  these  sheds  are  situated  at  the  angle  of 
Hopkins  and  New  Streets,  Golden  Square,  and 
range  one  above  the  other,  within  a yard  of  the 
back  of  the  houses  in  New  Street.  Forty  cows  are 
kept  in  them,  two  in  each  seven  feet  of  space. 
There  is  no  ventilation,  save  by  the  unceiled  tile 
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roof,  through  which  the  ammoniacal  vapours  escape 
into  the  houses,  to  the  destruction  of  the  health  of 
the  inmates.  Besides  the  animals,  there  is  at  one 
end  a large  tank  for  grains,  a storeplace  for  turnips 
and  hay,  and  between  them  a receptacle  into  which 
the  liquid  manure  drains,  and  the  solid  is  heaped. 
At  the  other  end  is  a capacious  vault,  with  a brick 
partition,  one  division  of  which  contains  mangel- 
wurzel,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  and  the  other,  a dirty, 
yellow,  sour-smelling  liquid,  called  brewers’  wash ; 
a portion  of  which  is  pumped  up,  and  mixed  with 
the  food  of  the  cows.  The  neighbours  are  subject 
also  to  the  annoyance  of  manure  carts  which  fre- 
quently stand  some  time  in  front  of  their  houses  ; 
and  when  the  mouth  of  the  vault  is  opened,  to  admit 
the  ingress  of  the  brewer’s  wash,  a ‘ burning  sour 
smell’  is  described  by  them  as  pervading  their 
dwellings.  After  the  buildings  have  remained 
closed  for  the  night,  the  atmosphere  within  becomes 
heated,  foul,  and  unwholesome.  In  summer  time, 
the  smell  is  most  offensive.  Decomposition  of  the 
vegetable  matters  in  the  vault  is  also  stated  to  he 
frequent,  and  the  stench  thence  arising,  insufferable. 

“ At  the  opposite  side  of  the  houses  in  the  same 
street  is  another  shed,  * with  even  less  possibility  of 
ventilation  than  in  those  just  described.’  Thirty- 
two  cows  stand  side  by  side,  two  in  each  space  of 
seven  feet,  as  above.  In  Marshall  Street  there  is 
a third  establishment,  containing  28  cows.  In  a 
wall  on  one  side,  overlooking  a yard  in  which  is  a 
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slaughter-house,  are  several  grated  openings,  but 
they  are  carefully  covered  with  pieces  of  sacking,  as 
if  to  prevent  all  possible  admission  of  air.  In  this 
shed  are  receptacles  for  vegetables  and  grains,  as 
before ; the  manure  tank  holds  12  tons  ; and  that 
for  brewers’  wash,  600  gallons.” 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  the  manure,  from 
the  nature  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  cows,  acquires 
a peculiarly  unhealthy  and  offensive  odour,  alto- 
gether dissimilar  to  that  from  farm-fed  animals.  In 
this  atmosphere,  reeking  with  all  these  pestiferous 
effluvia,  the  poor  creatures  are  kept  close  shut  up, 
night  and  day,  till,  their  milk  failing,  they  are  con- 
signed to  the  butcher. 

The  effects  of  this  system  of  feeding,  impure  air, 
and  deprivation  of  all  exercise,  are  thus  described 
from  actual  inspection  of  four  cows,  which  the 
keeper  said  were  suffering  from  “ the  old  disease.” 
There  was  “ inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  fauces  and  gullet ; a catarrhal  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  and  such  prostration  of 
the  muscular  system,  as  to  render  the  animals 
unable  to  remain  in  a standing  position  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  sometimes  so  blistered  as  to  prevent  the 
animals  from  taking  food.” 

Swellings  of  the  udder  appeared,  attended  by  a 
change  in  the  quality,  and  deficiency  in  the  secre- 
tion of  the  milk.  The  feet  also  became  much 
diseased  and  swollen  ; general  emaciation  followed, 
in  which  the  animals  continued  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  ‘ or  till  death.’  Four  months  prior  to  this 
visit,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  sheds  lost  13  cows  by 
disease. 

“ A Dutch  cow  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  was 
evidently  in  a state  of  * Marasmus,  ’ her  head 
hanging  nearly  to  the  ground,  the  horns  cold,  the 
ribs  staring  through  the  hide  on  each  side  of  her 
emaciated  body,  on  which  the  hair  bristled  and 
stood  erect ; notwithstanding  this  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers,  this  cow  was  regularly  milked  with  the 
others,  furnishing  a daily  supply  of  two  quarts. 

“ On  inquiry,  it  did  not  appear  that  Veterinary 
aid  was  ever  sought ; the  only  means  used  was  to 
keep  the  poor  animals  as  warm  as  possible.” 

The  report  concludes  : — “From  the  abovemen- 
tioned  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  much  of  the  milk  sold 
at  the  West  end  of  the  metropolis,  is  elaborated  in 
the  udders  of  animals  unnaturally  treated,  and  kept 
in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  gases  detrimen- 
tal to  the  common  health. 

“That  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  animals  is  demonstrably  diseased,  while 
the  udder  becomes  the  seat  of  morbid  changes,  the 
seeds  of  disease  are  carried  into  the  human  system 
by  the  use  of  an  aliment  remarkable  for  its  affinity 
and  ready  amalgamation  with  the  human  blood, 
constituting  a pregnant  source  of  physical  de- 
terioration, and  contributing  to  the  propagation 
of  scrofulous  disorders,  and  that  languid  condi- 
tion of  the  vital  fluid  found,  on  inquiry,  so  generally 
prevalent.” 
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Slaughter-houses. — A century  hence,  perhaps,  the 
fact  will  almost  be  doubted,  that  a people  so  eminently 
practical  as  the  English,  so  alive  to  all  questions  of 
public  decency  and  public  utility,  — should  have 
tolerated  the  existence  of  slaughter-houses  with  all 
the  disgusting  accompaniments,  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  their  metropolis.  Surely  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant,  when,  following  the  laudable  example 
of  the  continental  states,  Abattoirs,  will  be  estab- 
lished in  proper  places,  and  regulations  enforced  by 
which  cleanliness  and  order  shall  take  the  place  of 
disorder  and  filth,  and  the  minimum  of  suffering  be 
substituted  for  the  maximum  of  cruelty. 

The  slaughter-houses  alluded  to  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cow  sheds  ; and  there  is  in  this  contiguity  a 
most  striking  propriety  ! Many  of  the  animals 
there  slaughtered,  help  to  swell  the  mass  of  diseased 
meat  which  is  sold  to  the  poor, — nominally  cheap, 
but  doubly  dear, — as  cheating  them  of  the  expected 
nourishment,  and  robbing  them  of  their  health. 
The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  carried  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  statement  made  by  a slaughterer, 
that : “ He  took  annually  £*200,  from  one  man,  for 
slaying  diseased  cattle .” 

In  Jermyn  Street,  and  within  a few  doors  of  the 
Haymarket,  animals  may  be  seen  in  the  area  of  one 
of  the  bouses,  waiting  to  be  killed,  amidst  blood 
and  offal  and  a most  sickening  fever-engendering 
stench.  When  St.  James’s  Market  was  destroyed, 
to  make  way  for  certain  improvements,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  pretty  well  neu- 
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tralized  any  good  effected  by  the  strange  oversight 
of  allowing  the  offensive  nuisance  of  the  slaughter- 
house to  continue,  by  re-leasing  the  ground  to  a 
pork  butcher.  Pigs  were  at  one  time  actually  fed 
upon  the  offal.  Every  source  of  disgust  usually 
attending  such  scenes,  is  in  this  case  aggravated  by 
the  slaughtering-place  being  not  less  than  ten  steps 
below  the  level  of  the  street : a circumstance  which 
further  gives  occasion  to  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
brutalizing  exhibitions  conceivable.  The  sheep  are 
forced  to  descend  the  stairs,  and  the  recoiling  cattle 
are  dragged  down  into  this  den  of  blood  and  pollu- 
tion, by  means  of  a windlass  and  a rope  attached 
to  their  horns. 

The  above  nuisance  continues  unabated,  notwith- 
standing that,  in  1845,  a strong  remonstrance  was 
addressed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  signed  by  sixteen  respectable  housekeepers 
of  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  complaining  of  the 
outrage  on  public  decency  and  of  the  injury  to  their 
health  and  property. 

Boiling -houses.  — That  the  Boiling -houses  are 
felt  to  be  very  offensive  by  those  who  live  within  a 
certain  distance  of  them,  is  conclusively  proved  by 
a memorial  to  the  Paving  Board,  in  which  parties 
speak  of  “ suffering  both  in  health  and  business 
from  the  intolerable  stench  frequently  emitted  from 
premises  in  Market  Street,  used  as  a tripe  and 
boiling-house.” 

Bone  Stores. — The  heaps  of  decaying  animal  sub- 
stances which  are  concentrated  in  these  miserable 
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places,  must  give  rise  to  putrid  effluvia,  too  obvi- 
ously dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  to  need  further  remarks. 

Zincking  Establishment. — From  the  process  used 
in  the  Zincking  Establishment,  a sulphurous  vapour 
is  given  off  when  the  hot  plates  of  metal  are  plunged 
into  the  strong  acids  employed.  This  vapour  con- 
taminates a tank  from  which  the  poor  around  obtain 
the  water  they  use ; tarnishes  the  metals  in  the  ad- 
joining workshops ; and  compels  the  workpeople 
employed  in  them  to  shut  the  window,  even  in  the 
height  of  summer,  to  exclude  as  much  as  possible 
the  suffocating  fumes.  That,  under  any  circum- 
stances, manufactures  of  this  kind  should  be  tolera- 
ted in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  must  be  a matter 
of  astonishment.  Often  a trifling  per  centage  on 
the  profits,  would  suffice  to  provide  the  means  of 
modifying  the  unwholesomeness  of  various  pro- 
cesses ; but  until  the  Law  steps  in,  and  positively 
compels  attention  to  be  paid  to  operations  in  manu- 
factures and  arts  which  affect  human  life, — cupidity 
on  the  one  hand,  necessity  on  the  other — will  con- 
stantly regard  such  considerations  with  callous  in- 
difference. 

Narrow  Streets,  Courts,  and  Alleys. — In  addition 
to  the  nuisances  already  described,  there  are  nume- 
rous narrow  streets  in  the  parish,  and  twenty-eight 
courts  and  alleys,  many  of  which  are  only  open  at 
one  end.  The  greater  portion  of  the  houses  in  these 
places,  are  let  out  in  rooms  to  the  families  of  arti- 
sans. These  lodgings  are  of  a most  indifferent  de- 
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scription,  ill-ventilated,  worse  drained,  wanting  in 
water  and  every  proper  convenience,  and  within  and 
without,  reeking  with  foul  odours.  The  cesspools 
and  appendages  are  generally  in  the  most  confined 
yards  ; and,  in  some  of  the  courts,  open  privies, 
with  the  most  unblushing  publicity,  shew  the  low 
stage  of  decency,  to  which  the  circumstances  they 
are  placed  in,  have  reduced  the  inhabitants.  But, 
as  if  there  must  be  even  in  these  wretched  scenes, 
degrees  of  abomination,  several  of  the  courts  have, 
till  very  recently,  been  used  as  laystalls  for  the  refuse 
of  the  markets,  and  parts  adjacent.  As  deserving 
of  special  attention  John  Court,  Ham  Yard,  New 
Street,  Peter  Street,  Hopkins  Street,  Husband 
Street,  and  Greens  Court,  may  be  selected  ; the 
state  of  these  places  being  such  as  to  defy  descrip- 
tion, and  to  be  conceived  of  only  by  those  who  have 
personally  visited  them.  That  I may  not  be  charged 
with  an  intention  to  exaggerate  these  matters,  with 
which,  but  for  the  desire  to  ameliorate  them,  I had 
no  wish  to  intermeddle,  it  must  be  permitted  me  to 
borrow  the  eloquent  description  of  Lord  Ebrington, 
who  rightly  conceives  active  humanity  to  be  a higher 
aristocratic  distinction,  than  indolent  indifference  or 
affected  exclusiveness. 

In  a Lecture  delivered  in  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution at  Plymouth,  in  1845,  his  Lordship  says  : — 
“ I will  now  give  you  an  account  of  a visit  I paid, 
in  company  with  my  benevolent  friend  Mr.  Toynbee, 
to  a number  of  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Golden  Square,  close  behind  the  magnificent 
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thoroughfare  of  Regent  Street.  It  is  a quarter 
inhabited  by  the  most  respectable  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Suffering,  but  not  yet  degraded,  they  all  re- 
ceived us  with  courtesy,  and  took  kindly  our  words 
of  sympathy.  Several,  when  asked  what  they 
earned,  and  what  they  paid  for  rent,  owned  to 
poverty,  but  none  either  begged  or  hinted  for  money. 
They  evidently  did  not  expect  any,  and  I offered 
none.  They  wTere  all  deeply  sensible  of  the  misery 
and  sickness  brought  upon  them  by  the  condition  of 
their  dwellings,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping 
them  clean  and  tidy,  and  by  the  fetid  smells  to 
which  even  habit  had  not  reconciled  them ; but 
they  never  murmured  nor  spoke  unkindly  of  any 
one.  These  families  for  the  most  part  have  but  one 
room,  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  wrhich  they  sleep 
and  live,  and  some  carry  on  their  trade  besides.  I 
found  many  of  them  full  of  steam  from  clothes  hung 
up  to  dry  across  the  room,  after  having  been  washed 
many  of  them  successively  in  the  same  water,  owing 
to  its  scarcity.  In  one  besides,  there  lay  a child 
dead  five  days.  We  did  not  see  one  healthy  face 
either  of  adult  or  child.  Many  children  were  ill, 
some  with  measles,  some  with  fever,  many  with 
scrofula,  which  had  covered  them  with  wounds.  In 
every  family  we  heard  of  sickness  and  death  ; some 
had  lost  two-thirds,  hardly  any  less  than  one-half 
their  children.  These  houses  had  for  the  most  part 
been  once  inhabited  by  separate  families  of  some 
fortune,  and  were  now  partitioned  off  into  lodging- 
rooms,  at  rent  varying  from  Is.  6d.,  a week  for  a 
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very  bad  cellar,  to  5s.,  for  a large  upper  room  ; the 
average  being  about  2s.  6d.  In  no  case  had  they 
any  but  an  intermittent  supply  of  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  house,  which,  in  some  cases,  was  kept  in 
water-butts  of  decaying  wood.  We  never  found 
more  than  one  privy  to  each  house,  containing  thirty 
or  forty  inmates  ; this  was  sometimes  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  sometimes  in  a little  hole  of  a back- 
yard. 

“ Some  of  these  rooms  were  over  crowded  cow- 
houses, where  cows  diseased  by  the  badness  of  the 
air,  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  diseased  milk  ; 
some  close  to  slaughter-houses,  where  I saw  the 
steam  reeking  up  from  the  hot  carcases  ; some  over 
cess-pools  cleaned  out,  some  once  in  five,  others  once 
in  seventeen  years  ; the  walls  were  filthy,  the  smells 
either  abominable  or  exchanged  for  a closeness  still 
more  oppressive  ; the  passages  dark  and  tortuous. 
And  yet  here  were  living  the  most  respectable  of 
the  labouring  classes,  porters,  policemen  and  such- 
like, who,  though  earning  high  wages,  are  pauper- 
ized by  the  expense  of  the  sickness  brought  on 
them  by  moist  dwellings,  for  which  they  pay,  in  rent 
for  their  one  miserable  room,  as  much  as  Mr. 
Ashworth  of  Egerton,  a manufacturer  such  as  this 
country  may  well  be  proud  of,  receives  from  his 
prosperous  workpeople  for  cottages  which  I saw 
containing  five  and  six  and  seven  rooms  each,  with 
every  convenience.” 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  rate  of  mor- 
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tality  in  the  several  districts  of  St.  James’s  parish, 
is  also  confirmatory  of  what  has  been  stated. 


Districts. 

Population 
in  1841. 

Registered 

Deaths, 

1845—46. 

Proportion  of 
Deaths  to 
Population. 

St.  James ’sSquare 

13,337 

148 

1 in  90 

Golden  Square  . . 

13,621 

678 

1 in  36 

Berwick  Street  . . 

10,449 

248 

1 in  42 

The  Golden  Square  district,  includes  the  Work- 
house,  where  many  are  carried  from  various  parts 
merely  to  die.  The  actual  numbers  approach 
perhaps  those  of  Berwick  Street  district.  Take 
these  two  districts  therefore  as  1 in  42,  and  the 
result  shews  there  is  more  than  double  the  number 
of  deaths  in  proportion  to  population — when  the 
comparison  is  made  with  St.  James’s  Square  district. 
Did  accurate  materials  allow  of  a more  detailed 
examination  ; could  the  mortality  of  the  Courts  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  Squares,  and  that  of  the 
wide  streets  with  the  narrow,  on  the  same  basis  of 
Relative  population,  the  most  overwhelming  con- 
viction would  be  obtained  of  the  immense,  and  when 
we  consider  the  unnecessary  suffering  and  waste  of 
human  life — awful  difference. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  Parochial  Autho- 
rities not  to  state  that,  as  far  as  their  imperfect 
powers  permit,  attempts  have  been  made  to  abate 
some  of  the  nuisances  that  have  been  described. 
Their  laudable  efforts,  however,  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. In  the  flagrant  case  of  the  Slaughter -Cellar 
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in  Jermyn  Street,  Quarter  Sessions  Law,  oracularly 
delivered  by  a Learned  Serjeant,  has  decided,  that  a 
most  disgusting  nuisance  having  been  established, 
to  the  annoyance  of  a respectable  neighbourhood, 
the  proprietor  of  the  nuisance  has  a right  of  free 
access  to  it — even  though  the  very  approach  should 
in  itself  be  a further,  and,  considering  the  situation, 
most  intolerable  nuisance  ! 

Another  case,  shewing  the  difficulty  of  removing 
nuisances  from  private  premises,  occurred  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1835,  at  a yard  in  Rupert 
Street,  where  a fire  destroyed  the  whole  premises, 
together  with  about  thirty  cows  and  horses.  As 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  several  premises 
consumed,  could  not  be  readily  discovered,  no  pro- 
ceedings could  be  taken  to  enforce  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  carcases,  which,  shortly  becoming 
putrid,  threatened  the  neighbourhood  with  disease. 
In  this  emergency,  the  Paving  Board  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  two  men  to  pack  up  and  remove 
the  offensive  remains,  piecemeal.  Both  these  men 
were  seized  with  fever,  and  one  of  them  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life. 

Hopes  were  entertained  at  one  time,  that  the  late 
Act*  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  would  afford 
additional  aid  to  the  Authorities  of  St.  James’s 
Parish.  By  one  of  those  blundering  modifications 
of  wholesome  enactments,  however,  which  are  so 
frequently  permitted  to  impair  their  efficiency,  it  is 

* Vic.  9 & 10. 
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provided  that  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  “ any 
place  where  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  has  been 
appointed  under  any  Local  Act.”  And  this  without 
conferring  any  additional  powers  to  render  the 
Local  Inspectors  more  efficient ! 

After  this  detail  of  abominations,  existing,  not  in 
a parish  like  Spitalfields,  but  in  one  where  the  Court 
is  held,  where  palaces  and  palatial  clubhouses,  and 
the  mansions  of  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful 
are  situated,  where  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and 
a large  staff  of  the  clergy  reside  ; surely  it  may  be 
pardoned  me — if  I now  proceed  to  address  a few 
words  to  those  rich  and  powerful,  and  noble  indi- 
viduals, on  their  duty  to  themselves,  and  to  their 
poorer  and  more  helpless  fellow  parishioners. 

I say  on  their  duty  to  themselves  ; because, 
although  they  and  their  families  and  dependants 
may  to  a certain  extent  escape  much  of  what,  from 
the  evils  enumerated,  the  poor  may  have  to  suffer — 
it  is  a law,  and  a beneficial  law,  that  no  one  class 
can  suffer  alone. 

The  wealthy  man  in  his  mansion,  with  its  spacious 
rooms  and  conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  every  kind, 
is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  secure  from  the 
pestilential  closeness  of  the  densely  populated  and 
miserable  neighbourhood,  which  lie  on  the  one  or 
the  other  side  of  him.  Butin  that  wretched  locality, 
with  which  he  would  fain  avoid  all  communication, 
and  among  that  population  so  neglected,  the  seeds 
of  disease  are  for  ever  rooting  themselves  afresh. 
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Cholera  and  small-pox,  measles  and  fever — may 
first  attach  themselves  in  the  abodes  of  wretched- 
ness— but  as  they  gather  strength,  the  habitations 
of  the  wealthy  are  invaded.  The  tainted  atmos- 
phere which  is  generated  in  the  alley,  will  ulti- 
mately convey  the  infection  to  dwellings,  which  else 
seemed  guarded  from  the  approaches  of  disease.  In 
this  way  the  tveakly  child  of  the  rich  man  may  often 
be  regarded  as  the  index  to  hundreds  of  previous 
sufferers,  who  have  passed  through,  and  it  may  be 
died,  under  the  same  affliction.  For  their  own 
health’s  sake  then,  and  for  that  of  their  children  and 
dependants,  let  the  affluent  and  influential  rouse 
themselves  to  exertion,  ’Tis  not  kindness  of  feeling 
in  which  they  are  deficient ; but  rather  in  that  ener- 
getic zeal,  which  prompts  and  nerves  the  mind  to 
encounter  difficulties,  to  disregard  what  is  disagree- 
able or  repulsive,  and  urges  it  on  to  steady  perseve- 
rance, in  the  pursuit  of  a praiseworthy  purpose. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  health  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  with  that  of  their  families  and  imme- 
diate dependants,  which  is  involved  in  the  misery 
around  them.  Their  property,  so  dear  to  them,  as 
ministering  to  their  comforts,  and  their  luxuries,  is 
in  more  than  one  way  endangered.  The  inevitable 
moral  condition  of  a population,  located  as  has  been 
described,  has  been  ably  depicted  in  the  Sanatory 
Reports,  and  recently  very  forcibly  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Girdlestone.*  I therefore,  gladly  spare  myself  the 

* Letters,  &c.  Longman  and  Co. 
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painful  task.  But  I cannot  refrain  from  asking  the 
question,  whether  society  has  a right  to  allow  the 
industrious  classes  to  be  placed  in  a position  that 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  observe 
those  decencies  of  life,  on  which  moral  sensibility 
so  greatly  depends.  What  can  be  expected  of  those 
who  grow  up  with  every  local  incentive  to  evil,  and 
no  counterbalancing  public  opinion  of  their  equals, 
(the  opinions  which  all  classes  chiefly  regard)  to 
check  them.  Under  the  like  circumstances  it 
ceases,  with  those  who  reflect,  to  be  a wonder  that 
immorality  prevails  ; the  astonishment  on  the  con- 
trary, is  excited,  by  finding  that  all  are  not  rendered 
equally  vicious. 

From  the  ranks  of  this  population  are  continually 
recruited  the  hands  of  young  thieves  and  prosti- 
tutes that  disgrace  alike  our  streets  and  the  au- 
thorities, who  have  allowed  so  neglected  a class  to 
exist.  For  security  against  them,  it  is  that  the 
costly  police  force  must  he  maintained  ; prisons  and 
jails  at  an  enormous  outlay  deform  the  face  of  the 
country  ; and  expensive  experiments  for  the  punish- 
ment, or  almost  hopeless  reformation  of  criminals, 
are  constantly  repeated.  Surely  it  would  he  more 
rational  to  consider,  not  what  should  be  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  offended  against  the 
laws,  but  how  temptation  may  best  be  removed  from 
the  path  of  those  who  have  not  yet  fallen.  Nor 
until  we  have  banished  every  obstacle  to  healthy 
physical  and  moral  feeling,  between  which  there  is 
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a more  intimate  relation  than  is  ordinarily  sup- 
posed ; we  may  talk  sentiment,  discourse  morality, 
preach  religion  ; but  still  leave  one  great  practical 
element  of  success  untouched. 

The  Government  is  at  length  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  this  respect ; but  it  re- 
quires the  support  of  those  who  have  wealth, 
education,  and  leisure,  and  whose  especial  duty  in 
a country  like  ours,  is  to  take  the  lead  in  urging  on 
the  Government  those  measures  which  the  changing 
circumstances  of  society  may  render  expedient. 
Not  that  the  wisest  enactments  can  ever  replace 
individual  exertion,  but  Government  can  confer 
necessary  powers,  and  facilitate  their  execution. 

It  would  be  wrong,  while  alluding  to  the  costli- 
ness of  a neglected  population,  to  leave  out  of 
consideration  another  direct  source  of  loss  to  the 
community  and  to  particular  parishes  which  the 
low  average  of  adult  life  involves.  When  the  heads 
of  families  are  early  taken  off,  the  community  loses 
by  the  abstraction  of  their  labour  at  the  most  effi- 
cient period  of  their  existence,  and  the  parish  to 
which  they  belong  has  to  bear  for  years  the  burden 
of  maintaining  their  widows  and  children.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  handled  by  the  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  Mr.  Chadwick,  to  whose  use  of 
the  official  sources  of  information  which  have  been 
open  to  him,  the  country  will  ultimately  be  in- 
debted for  the  correction  of  not  a few  public 
evils. 
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The  duties  of  those  high  in  station,  or  abounding 
in  wealth,  towards  those  who  move  in  humbler  life, 
have  a nobler  scope  than  is  comprised  in  mere  alms- 
giving. Giving  often  begets  begging.  Judicious 
employment  of  the  industrious,  well  directed  efforts 
to  improve  their  physical  and  moral  condition,  help 
for  them  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  unforeseen 
calamity,  advice  in  a spirit  of  forbearance,  sympathy 
with  their  wants  and  their  feelings — these  engender 
gratitude,  stimulate  exertion,  promote  improvement. 
If,  therefore,  as  at  present,  the  working  classes,  in 
towns  especially,  are  suffering  from  evils  which  the 
necessities  of  their  condition  have  forced  them  to 
endure  as  being  beyond  their  power  to  remedy  ; let 
those  who  have  the  power  exert  the  will,  and  step 
in  to  their  rescue.  If  funds  are  wanting  to  secure 
to  the  artizan  and  the  labourer  healthy  habitations, 
let  them  be  forthcoming,  not  as  mere  charity  but  as 
a matter  of  justice  entailed  on  wealth  for  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  poverty. 

On  the  same  space  of  ground  which  now  is 
covered  with  wretchedness  and  filth,  decent,  whole- 
some, well  planned  dwellings,  replete  with  conveni- 
ences, might  generally  be  erected.  Indeed,  as  a 
measure  of  mere  pecuniary  profit,  apart  altogether 
from  higher  considerations,  it  might  not  be  a bad 
speculation  to  purchase  some  of  the  horrid  courts 
and  places,  and  erect  on  their  sites  large  and  lofty 
buildings,  divided  into  floors,  with  central  corridors 
and  fair  proportioned  rooms — airy  and  well  lighted 
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with  water  ad  libitum.  The  ground  floor  might  be 
appropriated  to  washhouses,  baths,*  and  cellars  : 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  add  many  economical 
contrivances  for  heating,  cooking,  &c.  Each  esta- 
blishment might,  in  fact,  become  a sort  of  Albany 
for  the  artizan  ; and  afford  him,  in  a degree,  the 
same  benefits  which  the  other  classes  secure  to 
themselves,  by  their  club-combinations.  This  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  better  than  things  are  at  present, 
where  the  very  misery  of  his  home,  too  oft  drives 
the  poor  man  to  the  public-house,  to  enjoy  the  com- 
parative comforts  there  provided,  or  tempts  him  to 
the  ginshop,  to  drown  his  sense  of  discomfort. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  industrious 
classes,  in  London  especially,  have  a sort  of  claim 
for  fair  consideration  in  this  respect.  The  costly 
modern  improvements  which  have  taken  place,  may 
have  widened  the  streets  where  dwell  the  indepen- 
dent gentry  or  the  wealthy  tradesman, — but  so  far 
from  benefiting  in  any  way  the  humble  artizan, 
these  very  improvements  have  actually  narrowed  his 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  shelter  of  a home  for 

* Many  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  for  providing  Baths  and 
Washhouses  for  the  poor,  might,  undoubtedly  be  provided  for, 
in  a comprehensive  plan  of  building,  like  that  in  the  text : espe- 
cially if  due  advantage  were  taken  of  the  economy  of  combining 
many  small  operations  in  one  on  a larger  scale.  It  would  be 
possible,  for  instance,  to  supply  hot  water  to  all  the  inmates 
from  one  apparatus. 
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himself  and  his  family,  and  forced  from  him  a higher 
price  for  inferior  accommodation.* 

So  strong  is  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of  this 
address,  that  the  plan  above  detailed  might  be  prac- 
tically carried  out,  that  he  is  willing  to  contribute 
his  share,  in  co-operation  with  others,  towards  its 
realization. 

He  would  also  invite  the  attention,  and  earnestly 
entreat  the  aid,  of  those  who  can  afford  it,  in  the 
various  schemes  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  which 
are  enumerated  below. | Of  the  benefits  to  be 

derived  from  many  of  them,  the  working-classes  are 
themselves  sufficiently  convinced,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
time,  that  those  classes  are  more  willing  to  listen  to 
practical  suggestions  for  improving  their  condition, 
than  to  the  delusive  hopes  with  which  designing 
parties  formerly  led  them  astray. 

In  conclusion,  I am  aware  that  a certain  class  of 
persons  will  say — Let  us  do  what  we  will,  make 

* The  estimated  average  rent  paid  by  the  poor  in  St  James’s 
Parish  is  about  three  shillings  a week. 

f 1-  The  Metropolitan  Association,  for  Improving  the  Dwell- 
ings of  the  Industrious  Classes,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
Honorary  Secretary,  Charles  Gatliff,  Esq.  19,  Coleman  Street. 
— 2.  The  Health  of  Towns’  Association.  Honorary  Secretary, 
H.  Austen,  Esq.  10,  Walbrook. — 3.  The  Metropolitan  Working- 
Classes  Association,  for  Improving  the  Public  Health.  Hono- 
rary Secretary,  T.  Wilson,  25,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
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sanatory  regulations,  educate  the  people,  provide 
for  all  their  wants,  physical,  moral,  and  religious, 
we  still  cannot  banish  evil  and  misery  from  the 
world.  Utopia  will  be  still  merely  an  agreeable 
fiction.  To  this  class  of  objectors,  who,  because 
they  cannot  do  everything,  refuse  to  attempt  any- 
thing, the  answer  is — If  we  do  all  we  can  do,  and 
something  yet  remains  to  be  done,  we  are  not  re- 
sponsible, our  consciences  are  free.  Besides,  we 
can  point  to  the  evil  that  might  have  been,  as 
misery  avoided  ; to  the  good  accomplished,  as  a 
triumph  gained,  an  earnest  of  future  success.  And, 
in  contemplating  the  contrast,  we  shall  ever  yet  be 
reminded  that  when  we  have  done  all,  that,  in  our 
span  of  life  and  limit  of  opportunity,  it  has  been 
permitted  us  to  attempt,  there  are  others  yet  to  fol- 
low, who,  from  the  vantage  ground  we  have  won, 
will,  with  new  hopes  and  fresh  vigour,  press  ever 
onward  in  doing  justice  by  substituting  preventive 
measures  for  palliative  charities  ; and  we  shall  feel, 
at  least,  that  we  have  not  been  a party  to  the  wrongs 
which  now  undermine  the  happiness  of  our  fellow- 
men. 


THE  END. 


NORMAN  AND  SKF.EN,  PRINTERS,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN. 
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